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IN CONCLUSION 

This editorial makes public my resignation 
from the editorship of CW. It has not been easy 
to relinquish a post so rewarding in its scholarly 
and personal relationships, but I have for some 
time been warned by physicians of the danger of 
overwork and of the necessity of eliminating 
some of my present interests. It is precisely 
because CW has become most congenial—and 
by the same token so vital and so engrossing 
in its demands—that it is among the first to go. 
At the annual meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States in Pittsburgh the 
Executive Committee made tentative arrange- 
ments for the appointment of my successor, but 
in advance of the definitive decision it would be 
premature to make any announcement here. I 
can merely assure readers of CW that no impor- 
tant changes are being contemplated in the policy 
of the WEEKLY, and I am sure that I can guaran- 
tee to the new editor the same loyal support which 
I have enjoyed during the past two years. 

As my last official act it is particularly gratify- 
ing to report that during the past year or two 
the most pressing of the problems of CW have 
been solved. The most serious problem was, as 
usual, that of finance. Between 1933 and 1937 
the WEEKLY showed an annual deficit, due not 
only to the steady decline in the number of sub- 
scriptions but also to comparatively high operat- 
ing expenses. Through careful economies, ef- 
fected by the offices both of the Editor and of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, the administrative budget 
which in 1933 amounted to $2342.63 was radically 
reduced in 1938 to $605.00. But this was not 
enough. In this same period CW had lost ap- 
proximately 200 subscribers and despite the re- 
duction in costs we had also to increase the 
subscription list if we were to balance our budget. 
This I am glad to report has been accomplished. 
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We were confident from the beginning that CW 
had a potential group of supporters whose active 
assistance had not been given because it had not 
been sought. Accordingly 53 college teachers, 
selected from all the states of the Union and from 
Canada, were asked to undertake personally a 
campaign for additional subscribers. The result 
has been most gratifying and I am delighted now 
to be able to make it known to all readers of CW: 
our new subscribers total 153; we are once more 
approximately at our 1933 level; at long last CW 
has a balanced budget. 

It is fitting that public acknowledgment should 
be made here of the ready cooperation of our 53 
wide-flung colleagues. Not only was a good deal 
of annoying detail required of them but each one 
generously assumed the expenses which he was 
obliged to incur. My gratitude is extended also 
to a score of old subscribers who answered with 
encouraging promptness an appeal sent out by 
the Secretary-Treasurer to underwrite the ex- 
penses for printing and postage. 


All of this has in it more than the success of 
a campaign or the balancing of a budget. It 
means that CW has behind it the enthusiastic 
support, first, of an additional body of readers 
widely distributed over the United States and 
Canada, second, of a very active group to whom 
the WEEKLY has become indispensable and who 
have shown that they will work for its continued 
existence, and third, of the older members who 
have found CW for a long time worthy of their 
financial support. 

But this very enthusiasm on the part of 
scholars throughout this country and abroad has 
raised a question which must remain for my suc- 
cessor to answer. I see implicit in the demand 
for CW a mandate not only that its present policy 
be continued but that it be extended, and that 
full advantage be taken of its unique position as 
a weekly and as a medium for prompt and au- 
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thoritative information on books and articles in 
the classical field. As such it has received public 
recognition and commendation here and abroad, 
and as such it will continue to receive support. 
But there is a real question as to its fundamental 
relationship to the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States. The historic fact cannot be 
denied: it was founded, and long supported, by 
that association and is a possession which the 
CAAS may well be reluctant to surrender. I 
have felt strongly, however, and now take this 
opportunity of saying in print, that the interests 
of classical studies in this country would be fur- 
thered by a reform in which CW would play an 
important part. I believe that the CAAS should 
relinquish control of CLASSICAL WEEKLY and as 
the price of that act should insist on the forma- 
tion of an effective national association (in which 
would be amalgamated the present four regional 
associations and the Americal Classical League) 
which would have as its official publication the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL and CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 
(either separately or merged as might seem best) 
and whose activities would be directed at the 
needs of teachers both in college and in school. 
The place of CW in such a plan is quite simple: 
now that it has demonstrated its ability to pay its 
own way it should be adopted by the American 
Philological Association and published with the 
single aim of subserving the interests of scholars. 

Is this visionary? Does it smack of excessive 
regimentation? I do not believe so. There are 
many details which would in a scheme involving 
diverse interests demand tactful and patient ad- 
justment, but the tentative and hesitant first 
steps have already been taken. Meetings of 
representatives of the regional associations which 
have been characterized by uniform good feeling 
have already been held and have disclosed an en- 
couraging willingness to discuss frankly com- 
mon policies and local problems. Our system of 
annual meetings encourages proposals which can 
be followed by months of deliberation before be- 
ing put into effect and there is not much danger 
of ill-advised, precipitate or over-enthusiastic 
action. I believe that we must take steps to make 
into a reality some such union as I have most 
sketchily outlined. 

* *% * % % * * 

In terminating my official connection with CW 
I cannot end on a more agreeable topic than the 
expression of my thanks to the immediate family 
who have stood faithfully behind me. My 


dimidiatus editor, Professor Ernest L. Hettich, 
has shared with me all the problems, large and 
small; our friends, Mrs. Bluma L. Trell and Mr. 
Lionel Cohen, have under all sorts of circum- 
stances supplied us with the raw material for the 


solution of these problems; and three other col- 
leagues have been generous with assistance: Dr. 
Naphtali Lewis, Professor J. Alexander Kerns, 
and Professor E. E. Burriss. All of us are sorry 
to sever the ties which have bound us to the 
readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 

C.J.K., JR. 


REVIEWS 


Prosymna. The Helladic Settlement Preceding 
the Argive Heraeum. By Carl W. Blegen, with 

a Chapter on the Jewellery and Ornaments by 

Elizabeth Pierce Blegen; vol. I pp. xxvi, 486, 8 

colored plates; vol. II pp. xx, 731 illustrations, 

52 plans. Cambridge University Press (New 

York: Macmillan), 1937. $45.00 

The work owes its title to Pausanias 2.17.2, 
who refers to the lower ground beneath the 
Heraeum of Argos by the name Prosymna, a 
word that possesses a distinctly pre-Hellenic 
flavor. The site is best known through the exca- 
vations conducted there from 1892 to 1895 by 
Professor Waldstein (later Sir Charles Walston). 
This organized investigation and other sporadic 
explorations of the hill rendered it clear that it 
was rich in Bronze Age remains. 

With the aid of funds provided by the late 
J. C. Hoppin—and after his death by his widow— 
Dr. Blegen excavated Prosymna in 1925 and 
again in 1927 and 1928. Working for an actual 
period of only six months, with a small staff and 
an average of but 40 workmen, he uncovered an 
Helladic settlement on the Acropolis, brought to 
light some relics of the Neolithic period—among 
the first to be discovered in the Peloponnesus— 
opened 33 graves of the Middle Helladic period 
and cleared 50 chamber tombs of the Late Hel- 
ladic age. The extraordinary industry of the 
expedition will be immediately patent to all who 
have assisted at the opening of chamber tombs, 
particularly of those whose roofs have collapsed 
as have most of the Prosymna tombs. 

Only the first 30 pages of the text treat of the 
settlements. They were adequately reported 
years ago in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology. The discussion of the M.H. graves (30-50) 
reveals little that is new. They are of the usual 
type, cut in hard-pan and soft rock to a size 
sufficient to accommodate the body and covered 
with flagstones. The sole feature of interest ap- 
pears in the case of Graves 1, 3 and 4, where 
offerings had been placed above the tombs some 
time after the burial. A parallel to this had been 
observed thirty years ago in a fine M.H. tomb 
discovered at Drachmani in Phocis. 

Of 52 chamber tombs discovered at Prosymna 
50 by Blegen, 2 by Waldstein—12 appear to 
have been constructed in the L.H. I period, 13 in 
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L.H. u, and 27 in L.H. 111. The cemetery was thus 
utilized continuously for about four centuries, 
1600 to 1200 B.c. It seems safe to assume that 
during this long period the settlement enjoyed 
peace and prosperity, undisturbed by successful 
invasion. Of the thousands of objects recovered 
from the tombs, only one imported article was 
datable—an Egyptian scarab of the xvilith Dy- 
nasty. 

The tombs are of a construction similar to 
those found elsewhere in the Argolid and indeed 
in the mainland of Greece in general. A dromos 
a few meters in length was hewn in the subsoil 
and soft rock of the hillside, usually expanding 
in width as it advanced and sloping gently down- 
ward. The entrance of the chamber, where the 
dromos suddenly contracts, was blocked with field 
stones. In one instance, Tomb 2 (174 and Plan 
39), the jambs of the entrance were plastered 
and painted with a design in polychrome. The 
tomb-chamber is more or less irregular in out- 
line, varying in area from about 2 meters square 
to ten times that size. The dead were laid in 
small cists or on the floor, and the burials must 
have been frequent. In four instances side cham- 
bers were added to the main tomb. The sepul- 
chers were in all cases cut under ledges of rock 
which usually collapsed in the course of time and 
filled the interior with detritus. 

An anthropological study of the skeletons that 
were well preserved was undertaken by Prof. 
C. M. First of Lund and published in a special 
monograph. But nothing that he observed here 
or in the skeletal remains from the tombs of 
Mycenae and Asine is of much value in throwing 
light on the ethnological problem. 

Points worthy of special comment emerge on 
the following pages: 60 and 133—Tomb 19 con- 
tained Geometric pottery and Tomb 40, Proto- 
Corinthian and Corinthian, but there were no 
interments subsequent to the Bronze Age. It is 
suggested that this betokens the activities of a 
cult of the dead that even centuries later regarded 
the graves as shrines. 150—In Tomb 40 was dis- 
covered alongside a bronze mirror a sort of 
deposit, 20 cm. x 30 cm. x 4% mm., blue in color. 
Blegen thinks that it was possibly a ‘discolora- 
tion emanating from the bronze of the mirror.’ 
This view would appear to be substantiated by 
a discovery made in 1901 at Stonehenge, Eng- 
land. A fragment of ‘sarsen’ stone, several feet 
below the surface, was found to bear a discolora- 
tion—in this instance green rather than blue— 
on one side. Analysis showed this to be carbonate 
of copper, acquired no doubt through contact of 
the stone with some bronze or copper object. 157 
—A body had been carefully interred above the 
stone fill of the dromos close to the tomb en- 


trance. Half a century ago Tsountas found six 
skeletons similarly disposed in the dromos of a 
tomb at Mycenae. Blegen agrees with Tsountas 
that these probably represent the victims of sac- 
rifice or self-immolation. The situation here is 
quite different from the much more frequent one 
where bones are found scattered in the dromos 
to which they have apparently been removed, in 
a sort of house-cleaning, on the occasion of a 
fresh burial. 159—-Tombs 2, 10, 14, 42 and 44 
showed the effects of fumigation, which must 
have been employed when there was but a brief 
interval between burials. But Tomb 7 had been 
visited by a great conflagration that suggests 
either cremation or intensive burnt-offering. I 
know of no similar phenomenon in Bronze Age 
tombs. It may be of significance that there was 
no subsequent burial. 204—Bones of a cow or 
ox were discovered in Tomb 12 and those of a 
goat in Tomb 34 (112). In the chamber tombs 
of Mycenae were found remains of horses and 
swine. It is noteworthy that the skeletons of 
dogs, which have been discovered in many main- 
land tombs, are absent from the Prosymna sepul- 
chers. 238—In all the dromoi were found broken 
cylixes. Blegen explains this phenomenon on the 
ground that the members of the family of the 
deceased drank a toast or poured a libation as 
they departed from the grave and then broke 
their goblets, cavalier-fashion, on the stones. 
Wace has reached the same conclusion with re- 
gard to a similar situation at Mycenae. 256— 
The evidence arising from his investigations at 
Prosymna leads Blegen to conclude that the well- 
known Mycenaean terracotta figurines which 
vaguely reproduce the female form were interred 
with the bodies of children, perhaps as ghostly 
nurses. If he is right, we have here a partial 
parallel, at any rate, to the function of the 
ushabti of the Egyptian tomb. 379—Seven vases 
of a fabric that Blegen calls Minyan, which is 
of course regularly associated with a M.H. con- 
text, came to light in seven L.H. lI graves. He 
argues that Minyan thus persisted virtually to 
the end of the Bronze Age. But as clay and 
shapes are different from the M.H. Minyan, it 
would seem to involve merely a question of defini- 
tion. Blegen is much too complimentary to the 
M.H. potter (379), to say nothing of the Neo- 
lithic (369), when he credits him with a knowl- 
edge of the muffle kiln. It is a modern invention, 
and besides would not achieve the results seen 
here. 422—I cannot feel that we should be 
greatly impressed with the technical skill of the 
L.H. 111 potter. It is true that he could fashion a 
cylix ‘firm enough to stand and keep its shape 
until fired,’ but this form of vessel was made in 
two or three sections, and they must have been 
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dried lying upside down, iti no peril of warping. 
If ‘the kiln .. . was brought under very ready 
control,’ this control must have been somewhat 
erratically exercised, to judge by the very uneven 
results of most of the firings. 

The photography of the movable objects, par- 
ticularly the pottery which was photographed by 
Wagner, the expert of the German Archaeological 
Institute, is of the first rank. Unfortunately, 
many of the pictures made at the site are of 
little value. That some of them were taken under 
difficulties cannot be denied; but any photogra- 
pher can see at a glance that they are technically 
bad and they should not have been included. The 
work as a whole may be described as elaborate 
rather than sumptuous, for a sumptuous repro- 
duction must rest on a substratum of sumptuous- 
ness. The sepulchers contained extremely little 
of artistic value. The author himself acknowl- 
edges (260): ‘These tombs are those of ordinary 
citizens in the humbler walks of life: independent 
farmers, or artisans, rather than serfs or labor- 
ers.’ There is a bucolic stodginess about it all that 
we have come to expect since the results at 
Mycenae, Asine, and various other sites have 
been made known. 

The publication obviously does more than jus- 
tice to the material; it tends to exalt and magnify 
it. Even the clumsy ivory statuette of Tomb 51 
is shown us in eight views. On the other hand, 
though the work adds but little to our knowledge, 
it is a model of sound, accurate and scientific 
scholarship; the pity is that the author was 
obliged to travel so dreary a way. I think that it 
will be the judgment of most readers that Pro- 
symna’s remains could have been adequately re- 
ported in a quarter of the text and with a tenth of 
the illustration that we have in these volumes. 

A. D. FRASER 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville, Va. 


Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats. By 
Anton von Premerstein, posthumously pub- 
lished by Hans Volkmann; pp. xii, 290. Munich: 
3eck, 1937. (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
Historische Abteilung, Neue Folge, Heft 15) 


An untimely death prevented its distinguished 
author from putting the finishing touches to this 
work. Nevertheless it is a worthy memorial of 
him. It will remain for many years an indispen- 
sable work for students of the Principate because 
of its excellent bibliography and its full citations 
of views upon the detailed problems involved. It 
is the most thoroughgoing review of the problem 
which has appeared for decades. Moreover, 
Premerstein achieves what most of us were in- 


clined to think an impossibility. He offers an 
entirely new interpretation. 

The basis of the Principate, according to Prem- 
erstein, was twofold: in the first place, the oath 
sworn to Octavianus in 32 B.c. as the leader of 
the party opposed to Antony. This oath was 
never abrogated. On the contrary, when the de- 
feat and death of Antony left only one party in 
the state, it was required of all full citizens, of 
the army, and of the states and provinces of the 
empire. The second step in the founding of the 
Principate was a corollary of the first: a legal 
grant to Augustus in 27 B.c. of a cura et tutela 
rei publicae universa, a right of oversight over 
all departments of the state. In a word, Augustus 
was Der Fiihrer! In his first chapter (which was 
never completed) Premerstein quotes Cicero and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus to show that the con- 
cept of the ideal statesman as a tutor et pro- 
curator rei publicae was a familiar one. In his 
second chapter he adduces the various oaths 
sworn to party leaders under the Republic. The 
third chapter reviews the powers exercised by 
Augustus; which, Premerstein argues, all grew 
out of his cura et tutela. 

That many outside the German National So- 
cialist Party will be convinced by the evidence 
which Premerstein adduces in support of a legal 
grant of an oversight over all departments of the 
state (117 ff.), or of the truth of his conten- 
tion that the oath sworn to the Princeps was an 
oath to a party leader, not a sacramentum to an 
imperator (73 ff.) we do not believe. The two 
most fatal objections to his theory Premerstein 
makes valiant efforts to dispose of, but hardly 
with success. In the first place, how could Au- 
gustus in the Res Gestae claim that, while he was 
superior to all others in auctoritas, he had no 
more potestas than his colleagues in the various 
offices he held, if as Premerstein maintains he 
possessed a legal oversight over the acts of these 
colleagues? Again, why the numerous different 
grants of powers to Augustus if he had been 
given universal control once for all? Premerstein 
makes Augustus more of a vex even than the 
Dictator had been. 

Yet, in the opinion of the reviewer, Premer- 
stein is after all more nearly right than those 
who would regard the Principate as ‘an extra- 
ordinary assemblage of ordinary magisterial 
powers.’ The various legal prerogatives of Au- 
gustus taken all together do not add up to his 
actual power. In fact, they are only, as Premer- 
stein points out, the natural outcomes of that 
power. But the universal oversight which he 
unquestionably exercised was not conferred upon 
him by formal enactment. He was permitted to 
exercise it because he was universally recognized 
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as the ‘foremost citizen of the republic,’ in whose 
wisdom and justice men placed unlimited trust. 
Such, as we see it, was the theory. How far 
Augustus’ control rested upon more tangible 
bases, upon his control of the army and a general 
disintegration of the republican institutions, this 
is not the place to discuss. 
DONALD MCFAYDEN 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Plato’s Conception of Philosophy. By H. 
Gauss; pp. 272. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 
$2.25 
In this book Dr. Gauss discusses the meaning 

of philosophy, of Platonic philosophy in particu- 

lar, and the Platonic philosopher in the modern 
world. The discussions are based upon the 
author’s interpretation of Plato, which is specifi- 
cally reserved for later studies. This makes the 
reviewer’s task difficult. For example, in his dis- 
cussion of Plato’s relation to ‘natural philosophy’ 
Gauss seems to consider that the Ideas are de- 
rived from God, but the point is not made or 
justified. He is led by this doubtful interpretation 
into statements on Plato’s religion for which 
there seems to be no authority, at least in Plato, 
and which imply a quite unplatonic gulf between 
the human and the divine. Plato did not start 
nor end with the religious preconceptions of the 
author; he may perhaps be said to have ‘bowed 
before the mystery of God’ but he certainly did 
not ‘shrink from making God an object of his 
enquiries’ as is here implied (47), at least in any 
recognizable meaning of the word theos. That 
word and its cognates generally refer in Plato to 
the highest in man as well as the divine in nature, 
and this Gauss seems to ignore. In the Laws 

Plato insisted on the acceptance of only such 

religion as he thought he had proved to be true. 

In the discussion of good and knowledge, the 
problem is confused by a failure to distinguish 
between technical knowledge, which is ambiva- 
lent, and the knowledge which is virtue and can- 
not be misused (67-70), a confusion for which, 
however, Plato is partly to blame. Gauss makes 
much of epekeina tés ousids in Rep. 509b, and this 
leads him to interpret ‘the good’ as completely 
transcendant, ‘a principle of religion rather than 
morality’. He emphasizes Plato’s religious aspect 
throughout (even to doubting irony in Tim. 40d), 
and finds it unsatisfactory because un-christian, 
an example of arguing from one’s own premises 
worthy of Aristotle. 

We may well agree that Platonism cannot be 
classified as either natural, pragmatical, scholas- 
tic or critical philosophy, but has something in 
common with each. The rest of the book is an 





essay on the philosophical character. As such 
it is interesting, written with great enthusiasm, 
at times even inspiring. Unfortunately Gauss is 
inclined to attribute his own ideas to Plato, so 
that the picture of the Platonic philosopher—‘a 
crusader against error and ignorance’—though 
on the whole a good likeness, is not reliable in 
detail. How much importance, for example, 
would Plato attach to ‘a good store of miscellane- 
ous knowledge’? The arguments against the 
finality of knowledge are not fully Platonic. We 
may well grant that the author is inspired by 
Plato throughout, even when we come to ‘the 
manifold social implications of philosophy’, but 
is ‘missionary zeal’ the Platonic philosopher’s at- 
titude on returning to the cave? Every man has 
the right to his own opinion of what Plato would 
advise if he were alive today, but I doubt whether 
much is gained by such exhibitions of Plato in 
modern dress. Would it not be better if, after 
drawing their inspiration from Plato, modern 
writers had the courage themselves to wear their 
own opinions? 
G. M. A. GRUBE 
Trinity College 
Toronto, Ontario 


Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism. 
By R. E. Witt; pp. xii, 147. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press (New York: Macmillan), 1937. 
$2.25 
Freudenthal (Der Platoniker Albinos und der 

falsche Alkinoos | Berlin, 1879]) was the first to 

present systematically the evidence for the iden- 
tification of the author of the synopsis of Plato’s 
thought called the Didascalicus with Albinus the 
author of the Prologus. With him Witt is in gen- 
eral agreement, but differs especially in his 
theory that we have in the Prologus only an 
unsatisfactory epitome of what Albinus really 
wrote. Witt objects that scholars like Shorey and 

Roger Jones continued to refer to Alcinous as 

the author of the Didascalicus; whether this was 

from conviction or custom, I cannot say. Witt 
constantly differs with Jones: as slighting Antio- 
chus in favor of the Old Academy as a source for 

a theological conception of the Ideas, as neglect- 

ing Varro, cited by St. Augustine on the same 

theme, as misquoting Seneca’s Letter 65, as press- 
ing the argumentum ex silentio. 

Cornford, the senior editor of the series in 
which Witt’s monograph appears, says (Plato’s 
Cosmology, [London, New York, 1937] p. vii), 
that Albinus’ summary of the Timaeus ‘deserves 
more attention than it receives.” As Witt de- 
scribes it, about a third of the Didascalicus is 
based on that dialogue. It omits or slights: Plato’s 
educational program and communism, rhetoric, 
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the exclusion of the poets, eschatology and the 
myths, the problem of evil, and attacks on religion 
generally. It is a conflation of Platonic, Aristote- 
lian, and Stoic ideas, after the syncretistic man- 
ner of Middle Platonism. It accepts Stoicism’s 
division of philosophy into speculation, ethics, 
and logic; and Aristotle’s division of theoretical 
philosophy into theology or metaphysics, physics, 
and mathematics. (But the latter does not seem 
to me very different from Philebus 55, with its 
dialectic, applied mathematics, and pure mathe- 
matics.) It accepts intuition, which the Stoics 
denied, and was opposed to Stoic determinism. 
While often adopting Aristotle’s convenient sche- 
matic adaptations of Plato’s thought and includ- 
ing Stoic ideas, Albinus is however mainly a 
Platonist, whatever his direct sources. 

The title of Witt’s book may prove misleading. 
For instance, he does not deal formally with the 
Prologus at all, but only incidentally to the 
Didascalicus. Through 81 of the 144 pages Anti- 
ochus usurps the center of the stage; and since 
not only Antiochus as a source for Albinus, but 
the sources of Antiochus and their sources are 
sought, gemino bellum Troianum orditur ab ovo. 
The conclusions reached by the first seven chap- 
ters (and only in the eighth, the next to the last, 
is the identity of Albinus taken up) are these: 
‘Firstly, the philosophical structure of the Didaskal- 
ikos is mainly dependent on the eclectic system of 
Antiochus of Ascalon. Secondly, the writer is not 
directly indebted to Antiochus but rather to Arius 
Didymus, who in his doxographical account of Plato 
incorporated much Antiochean doctrine and some- 
times practiced an eclecticism of his own, introduc- 
ing from Aristotle and the Old Academy elements 
which Antiochus himself had not employed. Thirdly, 
the Didaskalikos is intimately connected with the 
account of Plato in the Philosophowmena of Hip- 
polytus and with the De Platone of Apuleius.’ 

This book, while sound and scholarly in all 
essentials, is not so successful in the arrange- 
ment of matter and the mechanical details. It 
suffers from condensation of a longer doctoral 
dissertation, which had been accompanied by a 
corrected text, critical apparatus, and translation. 
The reviewer’s task, and the reader’s use of it 
are not aided bygthe fact that most—though not 
all—citations are to this absent text rather than 
to the sixth volume of Hermann’s Plato, as is 
usual. This condensation was not of the author’s 
choice; and the wide and thorough knowledge 
which he shows deserves much greater space to 
do it justice. Doubtless this will be for years 
the standard work on Albinus, and it is to be 
hoped that the omitted portions may later be 
published. 

CLYDE MURLEY 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


Edited by Robert H. Chastney, Townsend Harris 
High School, New York, N. Y. 
All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Dr. Chastney. 


T. Labienus, Legatus (Continued) 

The inevitable question which arises at the 
turning point in the life of Titus Labienus is 
why a man, so favored by Caesar and previously 
so loyal to him should now desert him to join his 
rival. This question must be declared just as 
unanswerable by historians as by school children 
first reading Caesar’s Commentaries. 

Caesar himself gives us no hint of the reason 
for Labienus’ defection or of his own reaction to 
it. Hirtius, the author of Bellum Gallicum 8, tells 
us that Caesar had repeatedly been warned that 
Pompey was trying to win Labienus’ support but 
that he refused to believe the warnings (B. G. 8. 
53). There can be no doubt that the loss of the 
able lieutenant in whom he had most trusted was 
a keen thrust to Caesar. In fact, his very failure 
to mention it may well be interpreted as evidence 
of his suffering over this defection. 

If Plutarch is to be believed, Caesar sent 
Labienus’ money and baggage after him (Plut., 
Caesar 34. 3), a sign of either magnanimity or 
contempt—or of both. 

Only one theory explaining Labienus’ behavior 
has come down to us from ancient times, that 
of Cassius Dio (41.4.4) who states with assur- 
ance: ‘The reason was that when he had acquired 
wealth and fame, he began to conduct himself 
more haughtily than his rank warranted, and 
Caesar, seeing that he put himself on the same 
level with his superior, ceased to be so fond of 
him. Therefore, as Labienus could not endure 
this change and was at the same time afraid of 
coming to some harm, he transferred his alle- 
giance.’ 

Whatever may have been his motives, it is 
obvious that Labienus made an unlucky choice. 
As long as his career and interests were one with 
Caesar’s, he flourished, and had he continued in 
that alliance, he might have risen high in the new 
government. But is it not also possible that he 
knew that Caesar could not endure for anyone to 
stand close to him in power? The reader is re- 
ferred again to Dio’s opinion as evidence that 
Caesar had already evinced such unwillingness 
with regard to Labienus. 

It is also a possible explanation that Caesar had 
not shown sufficient appreciation of Labienus’ 
great contributions to his success in Gaul. It 
may be stated in passing that a respectable, if 
not compelling, case can be made to show that 
Labienus contributed much for which Caesar took 
the credit. 
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There is a third possible explanation, that 
Labienus may have had a high regard for Pom- 
pey. In support of this hypothesis may be cited 
the reference (CW 31 [1938] 139) to the second 
law proposed by Labienus during his tribuneship 
in 63 B.c., which gave Pompey a triumph and 
certain privileges. With this theory may be men- 
tioned the attendant possibility that Labienus’ 
spirit may have revolted at what he considered 
Caesar’s unwarranted attempt to overthrow the 
government. 

To return from surmise to fact, we find Labi- 
enus in late January of 49 in Teanum Sidicinum 
with Pompey and soon after that with the legions 
in southern Italy. In this connection Cary (Camb. 
Anc. Hist. 1x 638) speaks of the ill-advised deci- 
sion of the senate to leave Caesar as governor of 
Gaul until the end of February. This, he says, 
was due to a military miscalculation based upon 
‘the belief that Caesar’s legions would not follow 
him in open warfare against the government. 
The information on which this belief rested was 
false, but it came from a good source, Labienus, 
who now left Cisalpine Gaul to join what he be- 
lieved to be the winning side.’ 

It is worth while to contrast the role played by 
Labienus in the Civil War up to the death of 
Pompey with that which he played in the subse- 
quent African and Spanish wars. His vindictive 
hatred for Caesar led him to under-rate the 
strength of his former chief. The bitterness of 
this hatred is evidenced in many ways but no- 
where more sharply than in the scene reported 
by Caesar (B.C. 3.19.7) in which Labienus repre- 
sented Pompey at a peace parley. After reading 
Labienus’ words Nam nobis nisi Caesaris capite 
relato pax esse nulla potest, one does not wonder 
that the parley ended in strife. 

After Pompey’s initial victory at Dyrrachium, 
Miinzer calls to our attention that, according to 
Appian 2.62, Pompey might have won the war 
had he proceeded to take Caesar’s camp instead 
of following Labienus’ advice to pursue the flee- 
ing. The reader may well have his doubts, how- 
ever, as to the worth of Appian’s opinion. 

Next we find, by Plutarch’s account (Pomp. 
68), that Labienus was to blame for urging Pom- 
pey to the untimely battle of Pharsalus. Despite 
his oath to return to camp as victor or not at all, 
Labienus after this defeat rushed to Dyrrachium 
and thence sailed to Africa, where he expected to 
join Pompey, of whose death he was still unaware. 

It is, no doubt, Labienus’ inexplicable behavior 
during this phase of the Civil War which led 
Drumann to say that Labienus achieved more 
than all the others under Caesar and nothing 
against him (Drumann Gr.’ Ill 213). Miinzer, on 
the other hand, believes that this opinion stands 
in need of correction, pointing out that, although 


‘Labienus held back in the first part of the war 


where Pompey was supreme, in Africa and Spain 
he displayed keenness, craft and versatility. 

After his arrival in Africa, Labienus found a 
contest going on for the imperium, a contest in 
which Wendelmuth thinks that Labienus could 
scarcely have striven for the honor, since he had 
never been praetor but had merely held the rank 
of legatus pro praetore. At any rate, Cato was 
chosen by the army over Scipio and Varus. 
Shortly afterward (in late November, 47) Caesar 
arrived in Africa and soon thereafter came the 
first battle near Ruspina in which Labienus won 
a near victory (Bell. Afr. 16-17), marred by the 
fact that he allowed Caesar’s army to slip away 
and return to camp. A second battle not far from 
Ruspina occurred in January 46 (ibid. 40) in 
which Caesar routed Labienus’ cavalry and Scipio 
withdrew. There is an account also (ibid. 51) of 
a third battle in this vicinity in which an at- 
tempt at ambush by Labienus came to nothing. 

In late March came Caesar’s great attempt. 
First he won the battle of Sarsura, returning on 
the fourth day to his camp near Agar (Bell. Afr. 
75-78). Again a few days later he defeated Labi- 
enus (ibid. 79). Finally on April 4, 46 B.c. Caesar 
went to Thapsus where the last battle of the 
African War took place. Not only have we no 
record of the part Labienus took in this battle, 
but even the fact that he survived is known only 
from his arrival soon after in Spain to join the 
younger Gnaeus Pompey, with whom were also 
Sextus Pompey and Attius Varus. 

The author of the Bellum Hispaniense appears 
to be thoroughly biased, not even mentioning that 
Labienus was in Spain except for a slight refer- 
ence (Bell. Hisp. 18) to a report brought by a 
deserter about Pompey and Labienus; this scant 
mention, however, gives ground for inference 
that Labienus was close to Pompey in power. 

Accordingly we have no information from this 
source about Labienus in the final battle of 
Munda in March, 45. Cassius Dio, however, (43. 
38.2) describes how a necessary but unexpected 
cavalry movement directed by Labienus was mis- 
interpreted by both friend and foe as a flight, 
and thus contributed to the demoralization of the 
Pompeians. At any rate, the true significance of 
Labienus’ entirely justifiable maneuver was rec- 
ognized only when it was too late. 

Both Labienus and Attius Varus found death 
in this last battle of the Spanish War—a fact 
barely mentioned in Bell. Hisp. 31. To other 
minor sources (Vell. Pat. 2.55; Appian, Bell. Civ. 
2.435) we owe the information that their bodies 
were brought before Caesar and accorded honor- 
able burial. 


Edith R. Godsey 
East Side High School 
Newark, N. J. 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. The system of abbreviation 
used is that of Marouzeau in L’Année Philologique. For list 
of periodicals regularly abstracted and for full names of 
abstractors see the index number to each volume of CW. 


Ancient Authors 


Aristophanes. Coulon, Victor—Notes critiques et 
exégétiques ... Arist. Poet. 1450a 12, 1450a 29; 
Thucyd. 1. 1. - Ar. Vesp. 798, Bocles. 193, AV. 1233, 


Nub. 401, mee 126-129. 
REG 50 (1937) 443-458 (Heller) 


Aristotle. Coulon (see Aristophanes, above) 
Euripides. Page, Denys—A New Papyrus Frag- 
ment of Euripides’ Medea. 


CQ 32 (1938) 45-46 (Fine) 
Horace. Firber, Hans—Die Termini der Poetik 
in den Odeniiberschriften der Horazoden. Confirms 


Zarncke’s theory that the poetic terms in the Mss of 
Horace’s Odes are mainly taken from the stock of 
the rhetoricians, by showing that (1) most of them 
are rhetorical terms and are used in their proper 
sense, (2) poetic theory took only such terms as were 
used also in rhetorical teaching, (3) the few excep- 
tions are words from everyday life (apotelesticé, 
menticé, palinddia). The whole complex of nearly 
thirty terms comes from the knowledge and practice 
of rhetorical theory. 
Ph 92 (1937) 349-374 (Hough) 
———.. Hirst, Margaret E.—The Portents in 
Horace, Odes I. 2. 1-20. This ode is generally dated 
29 or 28 B.c. Lines 1-20 are usually interpreted as a 
description of the prodigies attending the death of 
Caesar. We have full lists elsewhere of these prodi- 
gies, but Horace’s list is quite different. The phe- 
nomena he describes may belong to the winter or 
spring before the ode was written. The ‘scelus’ to be 
expiated is primarily that of civil war. 
CQ 32 (1938) 7-9 (Fine) 
Petronius. Schonberger, J. K.—Petron. c. 1-5. 
These chapters contain a wealth of material for com- 
parison with parallel opinions on the causes under- 
lying the decline of eloquence, on Asiatic oratory, etc. 
A commentary on individual passages is added. 
PhW 58 (1938) 174-176; 219-222 (Plumpe) 


Plato. Hackforth, R.—The Aviary Theory in the 
Theaetetus. 
CQ 382 (1938) 27-29 (Fine) 
Plotinus. Schwyzer, Hans-Rudolf—Der Plotin- 
Codex Laurentianus 87,9. 
RhM 86 (1937) 358-384 (Allen) 


Thucydides. Coulon (see Aristophanes, above) 


History. Social Studies 
Bourgery, A. et al—vVaried discussion of the origin 
of the Roman persecution of Christians in the first 
and second centuries. 
REL 15 (1937) 237-238 (McCracken) 


Dow, Sterling—Athenian Decrees of 216-212 B.C. 
1.G. 11 794, archon Hagnias, is dated 216/5 B.c. The 
decree honored ephebes and hence was passed by 
both the Demos and the Boule. Probably fewer than 
50 ephebes were listed. After a discussion of the 
meeting-places of the Boule, Dow decides that on this 
occasion it met in the Eleusinion. This inscription 
together with a study of the calendar of the Eieu- 


sinian Mysteries proves that Boedromion 24 was the 
first day of business after the Mysteries. In the 
midst of the holidays, on the 18th, comparatively 
frequent meetings of the Ekklesia and Boule were 
held. I.G. 1° 993, the Re-Foundation of the Lykaia, 
Dow dates ca. 215 B.c., thus bringing it into connec- 
tion with the allaying of civil strife in Megalopolis 
in 217 by Kerkidas and Aratus. 

HSPh 48 (1937) 105-126 (Fine) 


McGregor, Malcolm F.—The Last Campaign of 
Kleon and the Athenian Calendar in 422/1 B.C. The 
year 422/1 was probably not intercalary. By epi- 
graphical evidence the civil year 422/1 ended 21 days 
before the conciliar year; hence the civil year could 
hardly have been intercalary. Aristophanes’ com- 
plaints on calendar irregularities (Clouds, 615 ff.) 
might refer to this discrepancy. The date of the 
peace of Nikias is more readily explained if 422/1 
is an ordinary year. Chronological tables are ap- 
pended. 

AJPh 59 (1938) 145-168 (De Lacy) 

Munro, J. A. R—Theramenes against Lysander. A 
careful study of the political situation at Athens and 
of the peace negotiations after Aegispotami. Lysias, 
desiring to spoil the posthumous rehabilitation of 
Theramenes, misrepresents the facts by merging the 
mission of Theramenes to Lysander with his mission 
to Lacedaemon. Thus he can ignore Lysander’s 
almost autocratic power to dictate what terms he 
wanted, and can blame Theramenes alone for Athens’ 
evil plight. Theramenes’ chief aim was to prevent 
Lysander from establishing a decarchy in Athens; 
in this he succeeded and Athens became a member 
of the Spartan League—hence autonomous. A com- 
mission of thirty—not only oligarchs, but representa- 
tives of the three parties in the State—was to draw 
up the patrios politeia. Only in the Piraeus did 
Lysander succeed in establishing a decarchy backed 
by the usual harmost and garrison. The results of 
this arrangement Munro hopes to discuss in another 
article. 

CQ 32 (1938) 18-26 (Fine) 

Stevens, C. E—-The Terminal Date of Caesar’s 
Command. A detailed reexamination of the evidence 
on the terminal date of Caesar’s second five-year 
period as governor of Gaul. The conclusion reached 
is that the legis dies was somewhere between July 31 
und early October in 50 B.c. 

AJPh 59 (1938) 169-208 (De Lacy) 


Syme, Ronald—The Origin of Cornelius Gailus. 
According to St. Jerome, Gallus was born at Forum 
fulii. This was a naval harbor and colony of Roman 
veterans in Gallia Narbonensis. This veteran colony, 
however, was not founded until after Actium, and 
Gallus was born ca. 70 B.c. But earlier Caesar had 
organized Forum Iulii as a market-place along the 
road. The father of Gallus was probably a local 
dynast of Gallia Narbonensis who aided Rome. On 
receiving Roman citizenship he took the name of his 
patron—probably a Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. Thus 
Gallus would have sprung from that class of men 
who were the precursors of the famous Narbonensian 
senators of the first century of the Empire. 

CQ 32 (1938) 39-44 (Fine) 

Van Berchem, D. et al.—Discussion of Augustus’ 
law concerning frumentum publicum which was a 
free grant of grain to citizens only. 

REL 15 (1937) 249 (McCracken) 
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Wade-Gery, H. T.—Two Notes on Theopompus, 
Philippika, XY. (1) Kleon and the Assessment. The 
anecdote of Theopompus. about Kleon’s dismissing 
the Ekklesia, since he was sacrificing and had to 
entertain guests, may explain the delay in passing 
the assessment in the year 425/4, soon after Kleon 
returned from Pylos. (2) Date of Jurymen’s Pay. 
Theopompus places the introduction of pay for Jury- 
men before the ostracism of Kimon and the legisla- 
tion of Ephialtes. 


AJPh 59 (1958) 129-134 (De Lacy) 


Art. Archaeology 


Bethe, Erich—Das archaische Delos und_ sein 
Letoon. Sixth century temple of Leto found in 1929 
west of Italian Market. Nearby were sacred palm 
and famous horn altar. This is the site of the Ionian 
festivals of Homeric Hymn. Bethe relates recent 
finds to literary testimony regarding site. In third 
century B.c. a theatre was built to accommodate the 
larger crowds, and Leto’s temenos fell into neglect, 
occupied in second century B.c. by Market. Bethe 
recommends digs on east and west edges of Market 
for archaic inscriptions, etc., and to west of Letoon 
in attempt to find end of Lion Terrace and propylon. 
H 72 (1937) 190-201 (Greene) 


Blegen, C. W.—Excavations at Troy, 1937. Miscel- 
laneous finds from several areas. The transition be- 
tween Troy I and 1 is difficult to interpret; the 
fortification wall of Troy 1; a striking stylized stele 
of Troy I; excavations in Troy Iv; South Gate of 
Troy vi; Hellenistic sanctuary and ‘grandstand’; 
stone paved circles of Troy vit; fortifications of 
Troy VI; miscellaneous small objects. Karo’s study 
shows on ceramic grounds that Troy vi ended before 
the close of the 14th century. Gejvall’s study shows 
interesting evidence regarding animals used for food. 


Illustrated. 
AJA 41 (1937) 553-597 (Comfort) 


Caskey, L. D.—Recent Acquisitions of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. Etruscan gold fibula, Greek 
trumpet of ivory and bronze, two Arretine punch- 
eons, tomb relief of the Gessii. Illustrated. 

AJA 41 (1937) 525-531 (Comfort) 


Lemerle, Paul—Chronique des fouilles et décou- 
vertes archéologiques en Gréce. Musées et collections; 
Athénes; Attique et Mégaride; Beéotie; Phocide; 
Péloponése; Gréce occidentale, itles ioniennes, Al- 
banie; Thessalie; Macédoine, Thrace, archipel 
thrace; iles de la mer égée; Crete. 

BCH 60 (1936) 452-489 (Hall) 


Lord, Louis E.—The Judgment of Paris on Etrus- 
can Mirrors. Discusses a mirror now at Oberlin 
(Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel v, pl. 98, 2) in com- 
parison with other mirrors and with vases. Illus- 
trated. 

AJA 41 (1937) 602-606 


Morgan, Charles H.—Excavations at Corinth 1936- 
37. Miscellaneous finds of sculpture, coins, pottery, 
jewelry, fifth century pebble mosaic, third century 
starting-line for the torch-race in honor of Athena 
Hellotis (?). Illustrated. 
AJA 41 (1937) 539-552 


Richter, G. M. A—A Bronze Hydria in the Metro- 
politan Museum. A late fifth century bronze and 


(Comfort) 


(Comfort) 


silver jar with an attached decorative group in high 
relief. Illustrated. 
AJA 41 (1937) 582-538 (Comfort) 


Shear, T. L_—Latter Part of the 1937 Campaign in 
the Athenian Agora. Temple of Ares, Valerian Wall, 
Klepsydra, Neolithic and Helladic wells, pottery, 
sculpture (chiefly Roman), iamps, figurine of De- 
meter with the mystica vannus Iacchi, ostraka, 
bronze weights, coins, inscriptions mentioning 
archons, Sophocles, Iophon, Hermippos, Alcibiades 
and others. Illustrated. 

AJA 42 (1938) 1-16 (Comfort) 


Williams, C. R.—News Items from Egypt. 
AJA 4i (1937) 629-637 (Comfort) 


Miscellaneous 


Frank, Tenney—Breviora. a. Livy’s Deference to 
Livia. b. A New Advertisement at Pompeii. ¢c. A 
Gloss in the Text of Lucretius, v, 1442? d. An Old 
Colloquial Pronunciation of circumvenire. e. The 
Subject of Catalepton vi and xi. 

AJPh 59 (1938) 223-228 (De Lacy) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists ure inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for C and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 


Ancient Authors 


Aristotle—The Organon, Vol. 1, with an English 
transtation by Harold P. Cooke and Hugh Treden- 
nick; pp. 549. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1938. (Loeb Classical Library) $2.50 

Cicero. Liscu, Marin O.—L’expression des idées 
phiicsophiques chez Cicéron. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1938. 35fr. 

Plato. Manasse, Ernst Moritz—Platons Sophistes 
und Politikos: Das Problem der Wahrheit; pp. 
231. Berlin-Schénberg: Scholem, 1937 

A study of the problems of knowledge and being in the 
Sophistes, Politicus, Theaetetus and Republic. 

Plautus—Comédies. T. v, Mostellaria, Persa, Poénu- 
lus, traduit par A. Ernout. Paris: Les Belles Let- 
tres, 1938. 40fr. 


Wright, F. A.—Three Roman Poets: 
Plautus, Catullus, Ovid, their lives, times and 
works; pp. 268. London: Routledge, 1938. 10s.6d. 


Polybius—Bianchi, R.—Dizionarietto polibiano; pp. 
iv, 322. Florence: Sansoni, 1937. 5L. 
Terence. Laidlaw, W. A.—The Prosody of Terence: 


A relational study; pp. 138. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 5s. 


History. Social Studies 
Barnes, Arthur Stapylton—Christianity at Rome in 
the Apostolic Age: An attempt at reconstruction 
= + pid pp. 222. London: Methuen, 1938. 
s.6d. 


Bikerman, E.—Institutions des Séleucides; pp. 2€7. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1938. 120fr. 


Bonner, Robert J. and Gertrude Smith—The Admin- 
istration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, Vol. 
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II; pp. vii, 320. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1938. $3.50 

Continuation of important work in Athenian law. This 
volume treats matters of practice and procedure, such as 
litigants, sycophants, special pleas, arbitration, witnesses, 
etc. A third volume which is expected to follow will examine 
other Greek legal systems. 

Carlier, A—L’histoire de l’antiquité par l’image: 13 
pochettes de 25 documents sur l’histoire de 
Egypte jusqu’a l’agonie de l’Empire romain. 
Paris: Nathan, 1938. 8fr. each 

Corbridge Roman Station (Corstopitum), Northum- 
berland—Official Guide. London: H.M.S.O., 1938. 
6d. 

Drower, E. S.—The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran: 
Their cults, customs, magic legends and folklore; 
pp. 462, ill. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937. $10.00 

Gardner, E. A.—Greece and the Aegean. 
Lord Rennell; pp. 261. London: Harrap, 
7s.6d. 

Halbe, Albert—Pytheas aus Massilia entdeckt im 
Jahre 320 v. Chr. auf dem Seewege die Ostsee und 
an ihren Kiisten Germanenvolker sovie die Haupt- 
Fundstatte des Bernsteins, das Samland; pp. 40. 
Zeulenroda: Sporn, 1934. 2M. 

Household, H. W.—Rome, Republic and Empire. Vol. 
2, The Empire; pp. 328. London: Dent, 1933. 
3s.6d. 

Moore, R. W.—The Romans in Britain: A selection 
of Latin texts with a commentary; pp. 224, ill., 
map. London: Methuen, 1938. 6s. 

O’Dwyer, S.—The Roman Roads of Wales. 6, Breck- 
nock and Glamorgan; maps. Newton: Welsh Out- 
look, 1938. 2s.6d. 


Pref. by 
1938. 


Sherman, Charles Phineas—Epitome of Roman Law 
in a Single Book; pp. 357. New York: Baker, 
Voorhis, 1937. $6.00 

Weigall, Arthur—Wanderings in Roman Britain; pp. 
341. London: Butterworth, 1938. 5s. 


Art. Archaeology 


Bisson de la Roque, F.—Tod, 1934 a 1936. T. xvn, 
Fouilles de l’Institut francais d’archéologie. Paris: 
Maisonneuve, 1938. 250fr. 

von der Osten, H.—The Alishar Hiiyiik Seasons of 
1930-1932, Part 3. Cambridge University Press 


(Chicago University Press), 1938. (University 
of Chicago Oriental Institute, publn. No. 30) 
112s.6d. 

Textbooks 


Chesnutt, Helen M. and others—The Road to Latin: 
A first year Latin book; revised edition, pp. 566, 
ill., maps. Philadelphia: Winston, 1988. $1.40 

Croft, A. M.—Key to Revision Exercises in Latin 
Syntax; pp. 60. London: Harrap, 1988. 3s.6d. 

Hurlbut, Stephen A.—Caesar and Vercingetorix: 
300k 7 of the Gallic War, edited for rapid and 
sight reading; pp. 40, ill., maps. Washington, 
D. C.: St. Albans Press, 1937. $0.75 


Miscellaneous 


Housman, Laurence—My Brother, A. E. Housman: 
Personal recollections together with thirty hitherto 
unpublished poems; pp. 286, ill., diagr. New York: 
Scribners, 1938. $3.00 
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Cicero: The Consular Orations 


Herodotus; Isocrates 
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The following courses which may be credited for the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. in the Depart- 
ment of Classics will be offered during the academic year 1938-1939. Courses marked (* ) 
will be given on Saturday morning; the hours for the remaining courses are subject to 


WASHINGTON SQUARE CENTER 


Roman Mythology and Religion: Ovid and Hyginus 


Introduction to Indo-European Philology 


*The Roman Empire from Augustus to Marcus Aurelius 


* Topography and Monuments of Rome 
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For the 1938-1939 Graduate School announcement address THE SECRETARY, GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York City 


Professor E. E. Burriss 
Professor Ernest L. Hettich 
Professor J. Alexander Kerns 


Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. 


Professor Ralph V. D. Magoffin 


Professor Albert Billheimer 



































